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> "Coittitfunicat ion worlcsllop*' refers to the publiq-service 

oriented course that civic organizations^ services^ and clubs and 
political groups often request from professional fducitors . Ethical . 

communication demonstrates a dijsire for the good of all those 

involved in the communication process , rather than just the personal 
gain of the speaker or the good of the listener. One possible method 
of teaching ethics within the constraints of the workshop requires 
placing ethics and communication in a broader perspective^ instead of 
separating ethics from conqnunicaton theory^ the merge 
the two by suggesting that ethical communication achieves more 
significant goals ^lian audience effect . Ethical cbmmuhicat ion may 
then be viewed as a means p£ ihaihtalhi^hg a. healthy society, 
juarahteeihg free speech, and enhancing political pluralism, among 
\bther societal goals. Within a personal code of cbmmuhicat ion ethics, 
ibrkshbp ihstructbrs shbuld (1) fully ahdhbhestly di sclpse academic _ 
jualificatibhs tb participants; (2l specify services^ objectives^ and 
^the.ehd prbduQts bf the_ seminar; (3) cite sources of any work other 
than their bwh, never ^ claiming any work other than their owti; (4) act 
ih ways cbhsisteht with their professional conscience; (5) view the 
wbrkshbp as ah opportunity to fbciis on the participants* needs; (6) 
reflect under standing and application of speech communication theory; 
(7) maintain a working understanding of advances in their area of 
expertise; and (8) request and conduct participant evaluations of the 
instructors* workshop performance.^ (HTH) 
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Teh years ago Robert Jeffrey admonished members of the Speech CormunT ca- 
tion Association for failing to support the "one thread that binds together tjie 
assoc1ation--a dedication to free and responsible speech-"^ Although speaking 
from a Watergate-induced perspective, Jeffrey broached a persistent question 
among speech communication educators: should we--and if so, how shobld we-- 
teach ethics in the communication course? The question endures because, as 
Richard Johannesen notes, 'To,tentia1 ethical issues inhere in any human cbm- 
munication transaction." This inherent relationship suggests that all facets 
of communication instruction, including non-traditional forms, require ethical 
attention. This paper examines one such form of instruction, the cbnflDuhicatibri 
workshop, and its implicit assumptions, in light of ethical considerations.' 

"Communication workshop" refers to the public-service oriented cburse that 
civic organizations, service clubs, and political groups bfteh request from pro 
fessional educators, and for which the ihstructbrs are seldom mbnetarily cbmpen 



sated. It is generally a short-term training and develbpmeht program directed 

r _ ^ 1 _ ' \ ' — - — . - __ _ . - - - 

toward a specific group and dealing with a specific topic. This essay will fo- 
cus on the cormunication workshop which emphasizes public speaking skilly al- 
though the conclusions are certainly applicable tb bther types of cbmmuni cation 
workshops: / 

Contracting the communication workshop with typical classroom iynstruction 



will help to illustrate the unique properties of the wbrkshbp^^experience . We 

7 

hope to demonstrate that although the forms of the wbrkshbp and the classroom 

differ, the content and fahdamehtal goals do hot. the major difference between 
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them IS that certain key characteri sties of the workshop cbristrairi the ways in 
which the teg^her may achieve his/her teaehihg goals. This paper seeks to ex- 
amine these cdhstraints and. to suggest ways to integrate ethical cbhcerhs with- 
in the workshop. 

^The putite:*s desire in recent years for sel f -improvement has fueled the 
opportunity to offer workshops. Waldo Braden observes, "The skilled persuader 
and his teacher are jnore in demand today than ever before."^ Viewing the prag- 
niatic skills that eommuni cation education offers, Americaris seem ready and will- 
ing to embrace the eommuhieatibh workshop, which is generally offered by members 
of higher education. Universities apparently desire greater cbhnecti on wrt|T. the 
public and are strivHi^^to eliminate the lihqerihq vestiges of the ivory tower, 
instructors in state-supported institutions have become especially active in 
demonstrati ng "^the benefits that higher ^education can provide outside the class- 
room, A1 though ;publ i c .service '.requi remehts fpr tenure and promotion are often 
fulfilled by service, to the academic discipline, i^t^is clear that tne comrnuni- 
cation wbrkshbp offers a useful and popular service to the community. Thus, we 
witness more bf our cblleagues wi 1 I ihgly taking thei r skills to the public. As 
a result, universities and .colleges are beginning to grapple with the reward 
structure, fbr community service, illustrated by the example j:)f one major un1- 
versity which recently passed a resolution callinq for "greater* rncenti ves and 
' rewards for high quality faculty participation as resource persons in, .university- 
spbhsbred cbntlnuing education and-ptibTic service activities,""* The workshop and 



the cohtihojihg education cbUrse "benef i t the institution by generating goodwill 
toward the institution and by attracting non-traditional students to the campus, 
Morebver, as The Journal of higher Education reports, public service teaching 
prbvides numerous pedagoqical rewards to the college teacher, including the "de- 
velopment of new instructional approaches that may'also benefit on-campus teaeh- 
. ..5 

1 ng . " ' , . 
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Before discussing workship constraints, let ds examine briefly the issue 
of "ethical corritiuni cation" and its place in a teacher's ethical code. If the 
cjeneral goal of education is to facilitate a search for "truth" cbricerhihg van- 
bu§ social and scientific aspects of our world and cultures, then educators mUst 
pay particular attention to the truth-seeking method used--which is often rhet- 
oric, or communqption. We cannot learn except through cbmmuriicatibri , and thus 
' we should be very conscious of its use. This caveat especially applies to sHort- 
term, one-time only workshop instructors. Many participants have this as their 
only contact with the speech field, and we should teach bur craft with special 
care to those who wisfi' to util 12^ specific skills. Jeffrey and others claim 
that we should Be dedicated to "free and responsible speech," so we must pay 
particular attention-to the contacts we have with people who seek instruction 
from us. Karl Wallace suggests that "there are ethical standards which should 
control any situation in which speaker and writer encleavdr to inform and influ- 
ence others." He explains that ethical rhetoric "respects the means more than 

■ft . ' _ , . _ _ _ _ ^ _ 

the end," demonstrates a -"profound faith in equality of opportunity," includes 
a "belief in {restrained and respbnsible] freedom," and assumes that "every per- 
son IS capable of understanding the nature of democracy.-"^ 

Wallace, like many ethers, avoids the almost impossible task ^of defining 
"ethics," but ratiier is more c-bhcerried with the places where ethics might be 
found. Webster's defines "ethici", as the "study of standards of conduct and 
moral judgment," and "ethical" as "cbriforming ' to mora I standards,;"^ rt major 
problem In defining "Ethics" is that brie can often do so only by referring to 
a specific code of ethics and by specifying what is and is not moral behavior. 
When, a specific code bectimes the basis for "correct" definitions, then other ^ 
codes become non-ethical'. , BUt because culture and context often play an im- 
portant part in determining right and wrong in a_ given situation, our intent 
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IS not to establish a speeifie code of ethics or iiibrals for speech cbmiriuhi ca- 
tion professiohals : Rather, we argue that speech oduccitbrs ought to consider 
what might be included in ethical coimuni cation guidelines. lb facilitate this ^ 
discussion, we also suggest a "place" for ethics: cdiical' cimmnicatUni dcm- 
vustnatLrs a licahc f^oh f/ie good Ojf^ afl tlio6c. x^iwrvcd in the com^un<catlun 
piocvi^, hatiich thau jitst the pch^onai! f]a<M o'f^ the ipcakei on the good ol the 
U-^ienei. Although somewhat ambiguous, this definition allows the greatest 
freedom in advancing the claims of this paper. The def>hitibh's primary impli- 
cation for us is that a workshop presenter must ask hini/herself : "What will I 
gain from this experience and what will the grbup members gain? What must I 
do to insure tha^ we all benefit from this ei<periehce?''ppfhis definition does - 
not place persbhal gain against sbcietal gain, but allows both the individual 



society to benefit. It does not mandate certain components of an ethical 
tode, but instead presents a standard that components of any ethical code must 
meet, and thus a.llows for cultural and cbhtextual variations. 

The balance of this paper will address two related issues. First, 'can an 
instructor teach ethical cbntnunicatibn as part of the workshop, and if so, how? 
Although it might be bhTy minimal, the instructor's personal awareness, enlight- 
ened behavibr, and workshop focus can help mitigate the problem of Ignoring ethi- 
cal conslderatibhs altogether. The second issue asks, what personal ethical con- 
cerns should the instructbr have? The Instructor should be aware of! the use to 
which his/her ihstructioh nrlght be put; and should be very conscious of what 
his/her own ettiical code of coniTiuni cat ion entails. These issues will be anal- 
yzed by focusing on the goals and assumptions implicit in presenting a work- 
shop, the problems created by these assumptions, and ways in which ethical 
guidelines (regardless of the level) might help to alleviate the problems. 

The comniunication instructor needs to guard against being manipulated by 
the public perception of what constitutes '*good communi catio/i praeti ees . " ' 
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Braden observes that many iridi viduajs perceive the commurii cation course as 
"snake oil, a short course in tricks— short cuts to sueeess." fre cbhcludes 
that "finding short cuts to problems of commuhieatibri is a persistent theme in 
our society," ranging from the worlds of business, to education, all the way tia 
religion.^ Moreover, this tendency is hot isolated to a small segment of Qtir 
society who plead ignorance of ethical standards. A review af public pereep- 
3ins suggests that comnuni cation continues ta be regarded by some as a series 
sho^^cuts. A recent "9h the dob" column, published -in the Business .sects on 
"t^e Los Angel es^ Times , told neaders'^that through public speaking, many ped- 

pBe ■yfiave made their reputations— and careers" by wirihl4ig Audience "respect, 

( / ^ 9 ------------ 

esttedm, and applause." A Ehicago marketing executive, echoing Bradeh's de- 

acrN^^oh 6f shake-oil, advised potential public speakers to "try dropping a- 

pencil oV something" as an "ice-breaker," and suggested that playing with rings 

V _ 1 0 - - 

( j ewe Try> "helps me work through rny hervbusness . Sandy Lihver, an Atlanta- 



based^ s 



?cli consultant, represents one of the most successful, advocates of the 



"speakrPoiVsuccess" school- In ah interview with the Washington Pdst ^ Lirtver 
decried thelfact that mahy "speechmak^rs spend 9U pencerit of preparation oh con- 
tent,'' and ^\j^atively little time oh ^Inmers bf style and delivery. She argues 
the successful cornnumcatbr emergi^s when ^the "audience feels you are^talking to 
them,". when "the words are cbming frbm ybur gut." To improve speaj^q success, 
shejfeuggests a number of tips^bh^he prbper set-up prior to speaking, voice at-.^ — 
tention, the use of pauses, proper brj^athihg techniques^ and others. The result 
b^; effective speechmaking , she concludes, ^s that "speaking ^i 11 hurry you 
along the road tbward recbghi tibh. '^^ ^ As these examples demonstrate, Wallace*s 
warning has b^en cbhfirmed. Nearly three decades ago, he argued, "Communica- 
tion is in danger bf4s being regarded as merely an art of personal success and 

_ . 12 

of being forgotten as the ihdispensible art of social persuasion." ' Clearly, _ 

the danger has ribt passed. * . 
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^ A major problem confronting the ccmnunlcatlon instructor, therefore. Is how 

\ t _ ; . . . y. ____ ^ _ ■ 

* to counter the "bottom-line" mentality in America that mandates "effective- 

I - :- - i ■ - 

SwS;S'\as the ultimate goal of -conminlcatlon. One solution lies in advocating 
a balanced view of the e^ids and-ffieans of communication, "Our Interest 1ii the 
nature and effectiveness of the discourse process," argu§s Jdhanhesen, "should 
not outstrip olir concern for the ethical use of , distourse. " Implementing such 
J ^ Balance through ethixal guidelines-^^comes more difficult in practice. To 
better appreciate some W the ways in which the speech teacher may integrate 
ethics into a program of instruction, some of the Inherent difficulties pres- 
ented in the worfcsh^ situation must be recognized. Such a recognition is an 
^ * important step ^in finding a way to solve the dilemmas of teaching effective and 
ethical communication skills. 

Economic considerations asljJe, two assumptions are implicit when a short 
seminar is suggested or requested. The?e assumptions in turn q1vi?prise to two 
problaRS. In both cases, the form of the communication workshop presents sig- 
nificant obstacles to the teaching of communication skills. Even a lengthy course 
that Jasts three or four hour3 places the instructor at a severe disadvantage. 
The first assumption suggests that a single authority, with little or no know- 
led(]e of ||roup membership, can determine and teach the skills group members need 
to be effective communicators. The factor may lead the instructor to minimize the 

different needs and s4^ills of 'participants and foster a generic communication 

.__ ^ 

' seminar that. treats health professionals, social workers, and businesspersons 

as equals with the college freshman. The* instructor condensing a semester-length 

course into a few H^urs may find that the short time frame leads to overstate-- 

ment and hasty generalizations. The teacher who promises to provide .a thorough i 

understanding of communication behavior in a few hours may Be* forced to provide 

a mechanical, prescriptive theory of human communication which stresses "winning" 

strategies at the expense of a thorough understanding. 

. ^ " • ^ s / ■ ' 
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The second assumption/sagqests that the material presented in the work- 
sifcp enhances and improves participant skills. ^Seleeting cbritent for such a 



limited forum, however ,^ presents di f\^i eul ties . Althdticjh the inStrijctor may make 
a concerted effort to focus upon ethical considerations, the emphasis dh getting 
ta the "main" aspect of the workshops-improved^ ski Ms-^vorks to minimize the 
presentation of^thical sUndards, At best, there may only be time;^tb tell the 
parti cipan-ts' that they should think about ethics^; at worst, the subject is ig- 
nored,. Proper discussion of comrnuni cation and ethics reqtii t;ps* time to discuss 
ethical perspectives and application to communi cation pracjtices. Even wfieh 
the instructor-^^Rcludes a discussion of ethics in the workshop, (^cidihq which 
perspective to use is prob'lemati c.^ How does one discuss etiiic^l values in a 
non-threatening manner? How will a grbup of prdfessidhals seeking cdmrrighi cation 
skills, react to a^ist of ethical guideltnes? The instructor has no easy task 
in answering such questions ; if /ndeed s/he even (gdhsiders them. In fact^ 




ethics are sometimes ignored in sdtF situations simply because tne subject matter 

^ 14 

resists scholarly^detachment . ^ - 

> ' . _ . _____ 

The key difference between the classrebm^ahd the workshop, and the/dif- 

ference which gives rise to the problems just discussed, is^^hat df time. In 

the workshop, the instructor doe^ not have the dppdrturiity td monitor the effects 

of his/her instroction. In both' si tuatidns^ the teacher hopes td enhance stu- 

dent coninuni^a^ion skills but here the simi lari ty e'nds . The classroom teacher 

has the time and opportunity to examine student "perfdrmance and uhderstianding 

through a test or speaking assignment, and work as a cdunter-^cti ve influence 

to ineffective, distasteful , or unethical practices, the classroom teacher, . 

also employs a number of cormnuni cation model s^_^^i^lLiGli rig the s'peeches of 

other sftudents, which illustrate the practice df cdntnUriicatidn theory pre- ^ 

- - - ----)- 

sented in class lefetures. More imobrtant, tifc classroom teacher has a means 
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of sanctjoning unethical behavior; the student who riilsihterprets jDr ignores 
the less^on and displays uhethical behavior can be .penalized by grade reduction. 
On the other hand, the worRshop offers little Dccasi5n to test ieorhih^, arid 
rib time to. modify uhethical practices. 

To this point, we have asfced questidris and discussed the problems that 
seem to' arise in^onducting a commum cation workshop. The final section of 
the paper will prlsent some possi bl e \^1 uti dns. - Returning to the first issue, 
- cari an instructor teach ethical cominurii cation as part, of the seminar, and if 
so hdw should it be done|^ Although time constraints must be considered, we 
feel 'it is imperati venhat ethical conwunication somehow be addressed. De- 
; torniining specific content needs to be addressed. ^ 

How does the instructor decide the content of the workshop in terms of 
"ethical commuincation? Should the teacher list specific standards? Or shall 
the instructor challenge the students to search for their own personal code? 
' Johanriesen suggests a middle ground-^that is. do not argue for acceptance of 
one ethical perspective. "Rather, we should survey viewpoint and criteria, 

discuss key issues, and probe illuminating instances so that students come to 

• . • ■ ^ ,15 

m^k£ judicious choices among ethical op|;ions in the composition process." 

in support of this^^qontention . he listj a variety of useful perspectives that 

16 

should generate meaningful classroom discussion. 
' ^ fls earlier mentioned, the time restrictions of the workshop, cbmbi ne with 

' '' the 'audience d^ire to gain "practical knowledge to ^eatfe an atmosphere that ' 
sharpl:^ minimizes discUss^on opportunities. Overcoming both coristrai nts . time 
. i and participant expectation* seems an unmanageable^ask . Moreover, the in- 

structor who spends two or .three minutes on each perspecti ve. i n an effort to 
challenge participants, may be creating a counter-pro^ti ve situation. Such 
^ a practice may trivialize ethical concerns Jby rushfng through the material. 
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leaving participants unable to understarici the fu 1 1 imp! i cations of the per- 
spective; ^ ' , ^ 

L ' ^ - • 

Grie possible method of teaching ethics requires placing ethics arid com- 

niuriication in a broader'^perspecti ve. Instead of separating ethics from the I 

communication theory f the instructor may merge the two by suggesting that 

othical communication achieves more signifitant goals than audience effect. 

instead* ethical communication may be viewed as a means of maintaining a 

s ... ' 

healthy society, of guaranteeing free speech, of enhancing political plural- 
ism, among other societal goals. Thf workshop instructor need not detail a 
specific ethical standard as ari absolute; rather-, offer it as brie means of 
achievirig a larger and more sigriifiearit result."^ 

Wallace's- "An Ethical Basis of Gommuni catibh , " offers an effective ve- 
hicle for iritegrating cbmmunicatibri ethics with a brbader sbcietal beriefit,^^^ 
He equates eontnunicatibn w^th dembcracy--that uriderstaridirig the esseritial values 
of democracy allbws.one tb formulate an ethic bf cbmniurii catibri , By using 
Waflaee's article, the wbrkshbp teacher cari make the erids arid niQaris bf cbmmuhi- 
cation ari integral ebmt)brierit bf ihe larger, arid qerierally acceptable," goal --the 
maintenance of democratic iristituti bris . Wallace's four rribraTi ties , exjDressed 
as" "habits," cbuld be us^d ta .teach effective cbmmuriicatibri" sk1 11 s in the shbrt 
seminar. For example, Wallace's "habit bf search," the "art bf inquiry arid iri- 
v^^i gatibri . . , resjDect fbr scbp§ arid dejDth bf fact arid dpiriibri," cbuld be used 
to teach research skills, infbrmatibri arialysis^ et cetera. Ur* the "habit of 
justice" cbuld" be iricluded iri a discussibri bf lbgical arid embtibrial prdofsisf 
fallacies cbmmitted by speakers, arid, iri examiriatibris bf argument' cdristTuctibri. 
The "habit bf preferririg public to private mbtiyatibris" bffers a good ;methdd 
fbr examiriirig tha:;preseritatibri bf i nfdriBa^tibri ^rid the practice bf revealing v 
sources of argumerits. Wallace's last morality, "the hadit bf respect for dis^ 
-sent," bught tb ^gvelbp respect fbr "dvversity bf argumerit arid bplhioh..^' Such 
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d habit can be tied to effective commurii cation in the case of the speaker who . 
reflects upon the'opposing .argument and fe|iiins the floor through an equitable 
process rather than the eniotionar, -hostile!., and immediate response that may be 
individually fuifiiling but not very effective. 

By the end of the workshop, the participants perceive ethics and communi- 

A __________ ^ __ 

cation sk111.s_ as essential factors in the larger'mission.of maintaining demo- 

cratlc values. Different societal values^ could be expressed in terms 'of other 
ethical perspectives. Whether from a.dialogical , si tuational , or uttMtarian 
perspective, the communication instructor can illustrate the interdependence 
of ethics and communication in^^chieving a host of societal Benefits. By 
grounding ethics and communication skills in a broader frarniwork, the instruc- 
tor can overcome the confines of the workshop and address the necessary values 
inherent heal thy corSiunicfition. - t ^ 

Th^ second general, issue of this essay is: what personaT ethical fohcerns 
■ ^ >■ , * 

should the instructor have? 0f course, the most obvious is whether or not one 

intends tB discus^ ethic? in the content of the workshop. Beyond that, hc^- 
ever, ar^'^a number of other concerns^' none of which may ever come to the atten- 
tion of the workshop members. The Texas Speech Eommunieatibh Association Ad Hoc 
-^onjjtrttee on'*"Applied eommuni cation recently developed a set of ten gi^elihes 
for organizational communication consul tants Whi le some of the staiidards 
clearly apply only to consulting situations, many of the guidelines merit con- 
sideration here. In order to help speech educators address ethical cbhcerng'i 
eight of the guidelines will be adapted to the workshop/public service seminar 
Situation. We agree with Johahnesen's analysis that professional codes serve 
a useful function in fostering ethical behavior. Two functions seem especi- 
ally relevant to the development of a code for workshop instructors. First* 
"codes can educate hew persons in a prbfessibh'^* by "sehsi ti zi rig them to the 
ethical problems" in their discipline. Seebrid, codes may "stimulate profes- ■ 
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sibhal and public scrutiny" of etilical practices in the field. With these^ . 

two goals in rtliiiJ; hope the folldwihg guideliheis generate further discUs- 

sidh of ethical cdhcerhs inherent in the cdmmuhi cation wdrkshdp. 

The first guideline suggests that IhstrUctdrs "fully and honestly disclose 

[21 

academic qual 1 f icatidrrs " and wdrkshdp experience td wdrkshdp participants 
Grdup members deserve- a ful l descriptfdn df ihstrlictdr qual if icatidhs fdr twd 
reasons. First, the practice of disclosure will help protect the seminar stu- 
dents frdm the Untrained dr ihcdmpeteht "expert" whd hfdes his/her credentials 
behind a cloak df false modesty. Second, full discldsure will help prdtect the 
reputatidn df ^e speech cdrrtTiUhi catidh discipline by clarifying whd is^ and whd 
is ridt^ an active prdfessidhal with respectable credentials. 



Secdhd, the ins true tdr "shduld sperTty services, dbjecti ves . . .and the prd- 

• 22 
ducts" of the seminar. Participants should know, the specific comniuni cation 



skills and inforrratiorh the educator hopes to provide in the workshop. More 
impdrtaht, the instructor should determine, before the workshop, how best to 
adapt the cdhtent to the special needs and skills of the particular group. 
This guideline may help teachers set reasonable goals that can.be met within 
the unique constraints of the seminar. This practice may reduce the pressure 
to rely upon generalizations and overstateiT)ents discussed earlier? .in the pap^r. 
Ihird, the speech professional should "cite Sources of any work other than 

their own, never claiming any work other than their own, never claiming the - 

- - 23 \ 

work of another as one*s own." By giving credit to others for 1 nforniation , 
theory, and research findings, the instructor enhances the credibility of the . 
discipline by demonstrating the contributions of other ^scholars . Moreover, 
the instructor acts as a model for students by illustrating the eyijcal obii- 
gatlon of the corSnunicator to present the sources of one's communication ac- 
tivity.. ; • ; 
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Fbarth, the speech teacher"""shdu id act in ways cbhsi stent with his/her 
professional cbnsciehcei refusing to work for or supporting orgahizatibhs ih- 
'volved in illegal or questionable acti vi ti es . "^'^ The consequences bf a profes- 
sional relationship with such groups include a loss Of respect among colleagues : 
and loss of credibility among the general public. Other potential results are 
self-evident. Oh the other hand, the instructor Should avoid a parochial standard 
in providing public service workshops. Should the teacher, for example, instruct 
a variety of organizations ranging frbm the extreme left of the political spectrom 

to the extreme right? The edueatbr who perceiA^es cOtifnuni cati on skills as a "tool" 

A - — 

may be reluctant to provide infbrmatibn tb a qrbuD that s/he does not favor. The 
toacher. however, who views his/her mission as one of developing ethical conmunica- 
tion skills, shbuld have few concerns about teaching diverse political organiza- 
tions. Indeed, the professional may serve the public interest by showing political 
extremists that successful eomniuhication cannot be divorced from ethical communiea- 
tion. 

Fifth, the workshop should be viewed "as an opportunity to focus" on the 
participant's needs. The seminar should nbt be regarded as "an opportunity... 
to test research questions or new programs." Public service'should not be used 
as a vehicle for increasing the available number of subjects for a communication 
study. In such^ases, it seems the researcher/teacher has placed him/herself in 
a conflict of interest between the disparate needs of the participants and the 
necessary research design. Organizations seeking the best professional help 
available should be told of any underlying motivations related to research in 
conducting the workshop. From bur perspective, public service and. research' jbbul d 
be separate -aspects of a prbfessibhal career. 

Sixth, instractbrs "shbuld reflect understanding and application of speech 
coimiiunication theory. "^^ Seminar members should be able to understand how 
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research findings in cdrtimuni cation apply to their cormiunic^tion practice. By 
avbidihq jargon and technical language in adapting this material,* the speech 



instructor is better able "to explain in a meaningful way why particular strat- 

27 

eqies are superior to others." 

Seventh, speech instructor's "shbUld maihta>ri a current, working understanding 
of advances in his/her areas of expertise." Workshop participants, who place 
confidenee in professional opinion, deserve the most recent research findings 
available, fnstruetbrs should not transmit i nforniatidh that has been substantially 
updated, refined^, and changed by academic research. As the Texas SCA guidelines 

conclude, "Staying current in one's field of expertise is syhdhymbUs with the 

- 29 
term 'professional:'" 

Eighth, the comnunieati on instructor "should request and conduct evaluatit^hs - 

on - _____ 

Of his/her performance" in the workshop. ^Instructors can use student feedback 
in assessing the effectiveness of workshop goals, determihg any uhaddressed issues, 
and obtaining suggestions for future seminars. More important ^ the act of re- 
questing feedback demonstrates the willingness to seek dialogue and criticism that 
the speech teacher endorses in the classroom and in the cbrrtriuhity. 

The communication professor comes to the workshop as ah "expert" desiring 
to help interested members of the cbrrfnuhi ty . Whether or hot scientists are to 
be held accountable for 'the uses to which their research is put remains un- 
resolved, but corrtnunieation instructors are attempting to applj/' research and thus 
they ought to consider how the audience members will use the knowledge provided in 
tfie workshop. By structuring the seminar in sbnie etfiical format, the teacher has 
a greater ehahee pf preventing the abuse and rnisUse^bf cbnimuni cation skills. Un 
thf^ other hand, the instructor who emphasizes brily the "tools" for Successful 
coniiiunication may leave the audience believing that the ends of coitmiunlcatlon 
justify iiny uva i 1 ahle^ s t rategy : As f)istory nw(^nls, (^nds and means ^biiiet i iiies 
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become the measure of a society's justice arid humanity. As such, the speech 

comfnanication professional should carefully consider the enduring lessons of 

- - - - - - - - - ^ - - - - - 

his/her research^ teaching, and public service actiyity. If we do not, who 

will? 
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